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SMITH. of 9th ult. In the same journal of 7th ult. we |public gaze. fu reste we progressed delighi- 
ST  . find the following, taken from a late English | fully—always with perfeet ease of seat, and 
at journal. } now going at the rate of twenty miles an hour 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. STEAM CARRIAGES —then at ten, and with other variations, to 
Price i200 dollars per anpum, payable inadvance. . ~~ 3 indicate to the passengers the facility of chang- 
Subscription and Payments received by A carriage belonging to the General Steam |ing the speed, and the complete control which 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, Coach Company is now running daily upon ‘the guide possessed over his vehicle. In the 
practical trips, from the York and Albany | progress of the journey, we noticed the effeet 
ee ‘Tavern, near the Regent’s Park, to the Manor | upon the ordinary pleasure and traffic of the 
PHILADELPHIA. House at Tottenham, and back. The pro-|road. Several horses shied, many went by 


el etieanciaeale Sees | prietors refuse to call the journeys experimental | fearlessly and undisturbed, but a great number 
since they declare the principle and efficacy of | of riders and drivers either drew up or held off, 
steam travelling upon ordinary roads to be now | 2s if afraid that their cattle might be startled, 
The application of steam power to carriages | extensively recognised, and proclaim that con- | as they appeared to be themselves, at what at 
for common roads has for some time been the | tracts for the establishment of the system are | first glance intrudes itself like a phenomenon 
subject of scientific examination and of prac-| being industriously promoted for its immediate | upon the road. We think a very little custom 
tical experiment in England. Several attempts | public adoption. But it is, nevertheless, in an | would put all this right, and neither men, wo- 
have been pronounced more or less successful, | experimental sense that they invite gentlemen | men, nor horses, would be frightened afier a 
notices of which have been transferred to our | connected with science and the arts, engineers, | short time. When the first steamboat to the 
columns. In the late British periodicals before | coach contractors, practical tradesmen, and the | tropics made its appearance in the West Indies, 
us we find various accounts of a new ‘*steam|members of the public press, personally to|a Spanish captain, seeing a ship without sails 
coach,”’ which is admitted to be very perfect in| witness the success of this new competitor of |coming towards him in the teeth of wind and 
design and workmanship. It has made trips | railroads, and to try the effect of steam coach | tide, ran his vessel on shore, and with all his 
from a point within the Regent’s Park, Lon-| travelling in the periodical journey which they | superstitious~crew fled to the mountains in 
don, to Tottenham. One day last month the|are now permitting to be made. We, a few)| mingled horror and amazement. ‘The story 
coach proceeded from tlie Park with a full load | days since, availed ourselves of the opportunity | will apply to the shy spirit in which a steam 
of scientifie gentlemen to the latter place ; there | of making a trip by the new vehicle, and had | coach is suddenly received by men and horses 
it was turned rennd with perfeet facility by the | the advantage of sitting on the front seat- ‘The upon a public road. We confess, from the 
conductor, and it returned to the Park. The | carriage itself is of a very simple construction, |experiment we tmade, that the principle of 
distance traversed was between eight and nine | being something in the form of a fly-van, with | perfect safety being once confirmed, as it 
miles ; it was traversed in rather less than half} seats one behind the other, and capable of hold-| ought to be, by the best public authorities, 
an hour. The road undulates considerably, and | ing eighteen persons. ‘The steam apparatus is | there will be no other to stand in the way of 
there are some ascents ; nevertheless the speed | enclosed behind, and has rather an unsightly | this steam coach. We are inclined to regard 
up hill was good, certainly twelve miles an| appearance, which, however, might be greatly | it with fayour, because it may be the means of 
hour ; on level ground it was fourteen; and on| avoided as soon as public patronage should | preserving the roads of the country, which we 
the descents sixteen or eighteen miles. ‘The| make beauty of construction a consideration. | cannot bear to see shut up or going into decay. 
carriage was turned round when going at the| ‘There is no eseape of steam from the engine, | If, as seems apparent, an average travelling 
rate of ten miles an hour. ‘The conductor had | and consequently little noise—not more in fact, | pace of sixteen miles an hour can be preserved, 
a perfect command of the carriage, and caused | than seems almost counteracted by, or drowned | there will be many incitements to travel in 
it to pass between carriages drawn by horses, | in, the ordinary rolling of the wheels. ‘These, | these vehicles. The principle of going up hill 
ears, &c., with which some portions of the| and indeed the whole framework of the car-| with ease and rapidity is proved to demonstra- 
road were crowded, without coming in contact| riage, appear ponderous, but yet the motion is| tion ; and with all the experimental vicissitudes 
with any of them, and with a facility of manage-| exceedingly springy, elastic and liglit. ‘The | of pace, the journey, comprising a distance of 
ment that was surprising. The part or division | guide sits in front, with a passenger on either| nine miles, was performed in twenty-eight 
of the vehicle designed for passengers has four} side, and sways the pace and movements of| minutes. In any sense these trips assume a 
transverse seats, each of which accommodates | the vehicle with a kind of horizontal pivot-| very interesting aspect. The invention and 
four persons; the boiler and apparatus are be-| wheel with handles, like that employed in the | manufacture of the carriage are ascribed to 
hind the seats; the conductor sits on the front} steering of minor steamboats. ‘The action of | John Squire, the engineer. 
seat, and guides it and governs its speed by a/|this seems quite pliant and easy, while at the 
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sort of handle, which rises from the foot-board.| right foot of the conductor there is a sort of 
The appearance of the carriage and the rapidity | handle, acting like that used to the tap engines ON MONEY. 
of its motion caused several horses to shy, but} of taverns, which is drawn up or down to the From.Oi@ Humphrey's Observations. 


no accident ensued. There is no visible es-| most perfect influence of the speed of the car-| Oh what mirth and what misery does money 
cape of steam, nor is there any annoyance | riage, either moderating, accelerating, or stop-| make in the world! 
from smoke. In England, where the roads| ping it entirely. The application of this simple| Look at the hubbub among the crowd ! what 
are always in perfect order, this species of)piece of machinery was to us manifest and | bustling to and fro, what rising early, and late 
steam coach might be introduced to advantage. | palpable. In regard to the operation of tra-| taking rest! what compassing of sea and land! 
As yet there are few roads in this country suf-|velling, it was exceedingly pleasant, only | What is the meaning of it? whatis it all about ? 
ficiently smooth for the purpose. The inven-| accompanied by a certain strangeness of sen-| Nothing more than this, that mankind are al! 
tion must be noted, whether extensively useful | sation at the pioneering rapidity which bore us | actuated by one prevailing desire, and that is, 
or not, among the scientific and mechanical | on without any present reason before us, either | the desire to get money. 
triumphs of the day. in the shape of engine or horses, and at the} One person is mounting up into the air in a 
[The foregoing ts from the National Gazette | feeling of being handsomely lionised before the | balloon, another is descending into the bowels 





of the earth; some are roaming abroad, others 
are remaining at home; hundre«'s are labouring 
hard with their heads, and thousands with 
their hands, but the object is the same with 
them all; they are all trying to get money. 
There are those who proless tw love money, 
and there are those who affect to despise it, 
but all strive to get it. He who has a little 
would have much, and he who has much is 


. ’ - | 
equally anxious to have more. Some use it 


with discretion, and it tends to their comfort ; 
others abuse it without restraint, and it renders 
them miserable. It keeps the bailiff from the 
cottage, and preserves the palace from danger. 
It enables the bad to do mischief, and the good 
to scatter blessings abroad; want is relieved ; 
ignorance is enlightened; and good and glori- 
ous institutions are supported by money. 


Its influence is felt at the same time in the | 
east and the west, the north and the south, but| 
in privaie life it mingles with the concerns of | 


every day, and almost of every hour. ‘The 


house we live in, the company we keep, the | 


food we eat, the clothes we wear, the time we 
labour, and the leisure we enjoy, all appear 
dependent on the money we possess. 

What comings and goings! what planning 
and contriving ! what shuffling and cutting does 
money, and the want of it, occasion! Some 
lay out thousands, some expend money on a 
smaller scale, and others learn how to divide a 
shilling into a great many parts. Other sub- 
jects occasionally engage our attention, but to 
get money seems to be too often made the bu- 
siness of our lives. 

The rich man is so accustomed to possess 
money, that he looks upon it as his own, for- 
getting that it is only lent him for a season by 
Him who has said, “*'The silver is mine, and 
the gold is mine;” and who alone can render 
it a blessing. 

The poor man, feeling the evils to which 
the want of money subjects him, foolishly con- 
eludes that the possession of money would 
render him happy. Fatal mistake! , By some 
unexpected event, he is suddenly put in pos- 
session of wealth. Overjoyed by his unlooked- 
for possessions, he plunges into a giddy round 
of dissipation, his feeble brain is excited, deli- 
rium follows, his mirth is turned into madness, 
and that money which he had regarded as the 
chief means of obtaining happiness, becomes 
the source of his irremediable misery. 

Regard the mercer drawing the cloth over 
his nail, and assuring his customer with a 
smile that it is what he can recommend; that 
it is of excellent quality. Observe the Jew 
examining those old clothes, shaking his head, 
and declaring that he has already bidden more 


than they are worth. Listen to the quarrel of 


yonder cab-drivers, who are disputing about a 
fare. Hearken to the blithe carol of that light 
hearted cobbler, who, cooped up in his stall four 
feet long, and three feet wide, is girding away 
at his waxen thread, and singing in the care- 
lessness of his spirit. ‘The smiling mercer, the 
frowning Jew, the quarreling cab-men, and the 
singing cobbler, are only employing different 
means to gain the same end; they are all striv- 
ing to get money. 

What throngs find a dwelling-place in jails, 
what numbers are banished to a distant clime, 
and how often is the gallows erected at the 
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stern command of justice! Alas! money has| poet might ride his winged Pegasus through 
too much to do with all these! ‘The prisoner] the air, and the man of science pursue his re- 
|has incurred a debt which he cannot discharge ; | volutions around the sun unmolested and unre- 
\the thief has stolen the gold of another; and/| strained ; but thy bidding must be obeyed, the 
the felon has demanded the money of the vic-| bits and drops that support poor humanity must 
tim whom his murderous hands have destroyed. | be provided, and this cannot be without 
What pride, envy, hatred, malice, and ali} money. 
uncharitableness have been exhibited in the| Let not the love of wealth be encouraged, 
heart by money! What bitterness has been| for the possession of money is a sad hardener 
indulged in! what law-suits have been engaged | of the heart. ‘The reckless spendthrift con- 
in! what friendships have been broken! what|sumes in his pleasures what would clothe the 
affections have been estranged by money con-| naked and feed the hungry. ‘The rich land- 
| siderations! lord orders out his carriage for a drive of plea- 
O money! money! money! how hast thou|sure in the park, while the widow and the 
smoothed the path of crime to thousands! and| orphan walk to a jail for debts; and the miser 
how many noble minds has the want of thee,| grasps his hags and elutches hie bank notce 
and the temptations that accompany poverty, | even in death, while his poor relations require 
dragged down fiom heights of honourable feel-| the necessaries of life. 
ing and upright intention, to endure humilia-| There are advantages and disadvantages in 
|tions, to practise meannesses, and to commit| the possession of money. 


|sins that they have abhorred! It was not; Money, if rightly employed, will greatly in- 
worldly, but heavenly wisdom that prompted | crease our comforts; preserve us from many 
the prayer, “Give me neither poverty nor| temptations ; enable us to bind up the wounds 
riches ; feed me with food convenient for me ;| of the afflicted, and to spread abroad the glad 
lest | be full and deny thee, and say, Who is | tidings of salvation; but, though money may 
\the Lord? or, lest 1 be poor, and steal, and | do much, there are many things which it never 
|take the name of my God in vain.” Prov. xxx.| will do. It will never convince us of sin, nor 
8, 9. lead us to the Saviour. It will never overcome 
| Make it known that you have money, and| our infirmities, nor subdue our passions: it 
_you hoist a signal whicl: friends will be prompt! will never bring us peace at the last, nor pro- 
|to obey ; they will flock around you as thick | cure us a seat in the réalms of glory. 
| as 10oks in a rookery. Make it known that; Money is one of God’s creatures which we 
| your money is gone, the signal will be under-| must use, not abuse ; the proper use of it may 
stood, and your friends will leave you as much | render a great good to us, but the inordinate 
to your own company as an anchorite could | love of it will prove “the root of all evil.” 
desire. ‘The poor is hated even of hisown| A time is drawing near when the tich and 
neighbour: but the rich hath many friends.”’| the poor must lie down in the dust together; 
Prov. xiv. 20. when all distinetions will subside, and mone 
The monosyllables of the rich man are ho-| itself will be worthless. L@tus bear then in mind 
noured, while the sentences of the poor man| the words, “ Lay not up for yourselves trea- 
are despised ; we rail at the homage that money | sures on earth, where moth and rust doth cor- 
receives, yet are ever ready to render it our-|rupt, and where thieves break through and 
selves. ‘The high and the low, the proud and | steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures in 
the humble, the wise and the ignorant, the vir-| heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
tuous and the vicious, are all influenced by the rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
possession of money. |nor steal. For where your trezsure is, there 
















The poet seizes his pen in a paroxysm of| 


virtuous indignation against the sordid, grasp- 


ing, mercenary meanness of mankind, and} 


bursts into a strain of elevated thought, to show 
how much he despises the mammon that is 
coveted by meaner mortals. ‘* Away,” says 
he, ** with money-getting pleasures ! 
“* Let me a purer joy behold; 
[ scorn the sordia worldling’s lore ; 
And spurn beneath my feét the gold,— 
The glittering dust that men adore.” 
But no sooner has he indulged in his high- 
minded aspirations, and written down his dis- 
interested emotions, than he sets about to count 
the number of his lines, that he may ascertain 
w mueh money they wilbbring him. 
The man of science becomes absorbed in 
abstruse inquiries and intricate calculations ; he 
solves the varied problems of earth, and soars 
amid the stars. Alas! it is in vain; he must 
descend once more to the regions of mortality. 
Already is the shrill, querulous voice of his 
wife heard on the stair-case; and now she has 
invaded the chamber of science with the un- 
welcome intelligence that a creditor is at the 
door, and that she wants some money. 
O money ! money ! were it not for thee, the 





will your heart be also.’’ Matt. vi. 19—21. 





On Every One Minding His Own Business. 
From the same. 


‘*Mind your own business,” is an expres- 
sion very often in use, and not unfrequently it 
would be as properly applied to the speaker as 
to the person to whom it is addressed. 

Sometimes it is spoken very opportunely, 
and sometimes it had much better be withheld; 
for those who neglect their own business are 
not exactly the proper persons to correct others 
for disregarding theirs. Yet still, without re- 
flecting whether we are faulty in this_respect 
‘or not, we are all too ready to cry out to those 
who intrude upon, or among us, “* Mind your 
own business ;’’ for true it is that we see a 
small hole in our neighbour’s coat plainer than 
we do a large one in our own. 

We are, indeed, most of us a great deal dis- 
posed to neglect our own business, as well as 
to intermeddle in the business of others. 

Whenever we spread an evil report, the 
truth of which is doubtful, but which must by 
its publicity do some one an injury, we are 
travelling out of our way to do mischief. 
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« Believe not each aspersing tongue 
As some weak people do, 
But ever hope that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true.” 


It would be a better deed to hide a fault than 
to publish it. It would be better to correct 
failings of our own than to make known those 
of our neighbours; therefore, by spreading an 
evil report, we are not minding our own 
business. 

Whenever we engage in quarrels, undertake 
to settle differences without being asked, or 
waste our time in pursuing idle and visionary 
projects; in each and all these cases, we are 
not minding our own business. 

Every one has business of some kind or 
other, which he ought to attend to; and 
whether it be a family, a town, a county, ora 
kingdom, it is sure to be under better manage- | 
ment when every member of it minds his own 
business. 

When is it that we are dissatisfied with our- 
selves? that our affairs get into confusion ? that 
we are behind-hand in what we have under- 
taken todo? Why, when we have been idle, 
thoughtless, or foolish; when, in short, we 
have not minded our own business. 

Look at the world around you; there are, 
doubtless, many instances wherein sickness, | 
accident, and misfortune, have brought down | 
the richest, the wisest, and the most industri- 
ous members of the community to poverty : | 
but if all those who are in circumstances of 
comfort were to be placed on one side, and all| 
thoge who have been reduced to rags, want, 
and misery, on the other, the greater part of 
the distresses of the latter, were they inquired 
into, would be found owing to this—that they 
have not minded their Own besiness. 

Depend upon it, it is an excellent thing to 
mind your own business; by doing this you 
may be more respected, more useful, more be- 
nevolent, and ten times more happy. Do this, 
and things will go on right; neglect it, and 
every thing will go wrong. If you have any 
love to your neighbour, or any respect for 
yourself, mind your own business. 


Drunkards, and gamesters, and libertines, 
are sure, one day or other, to be overtaken by 
the dreadful effects of their folly, intemperance, 
and wickedness ; but is this to be wondered at? 
No: it is the natural consequence of not mind- 
ing their own business. 

How is it likely that if we do not mind our 
own business, any one will mind it for us? If 
neither we nor other people attend to our af- 
fairs, disorder and ruin will soon be written 
legibly upon them; and whether we read it or 
not, disorder and ruin will inevitably follow. 
Show me a man who does not mind his own 
business, and T will show you one who will 
soon be in trouble. 

But do you ask me if it be wrong to doa 
kindness to anotiter? to bear the burden of the 
weak? to watch by the bed-side of a sick 
neighbour ? to relieve the destitute? to instruct 
the ignorant? to warn the careless? and to read 
the Bible to the blind and unlearned? I reply, 
that it is a part of your business to do these 
things according to your ability; for it is the 
business of every one to do what he can for 
the glory of God, and for the welfare of man- 
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kind: therefore, in doing these things you are! acre, but other experiments made since, have 
really minding your own business, conclusively shown, that had a different mode 
It ought to be considered by every man to} of planting been adopted the product would 
be a part of his business to make others happy. | have been increased ten fold. ‘I'he manner of 
‘© A man that hath friends must show himself) raising the corn and making the sugar is as fol- 
friendly ;” and a Christian man cannot but feel | lows: 
interested in the teniporal and spiritual pros-| ‘The corn is planted in rows of two and a 
perity of his neighbours. You may reprove | half feet apart, and the stalks are left to stand 
your neighbour, encourage him, serve him, in the row three inches one from another ; it is 
and love him, and yet mind your own) then cultivated in the usual manner. Some 
business. | time in August, or as soon as the stalk shows 
Fail not, then, to follow His bright exam-|a disposition to form grain, the ears must be 
ple, who when he was on earth ‘** went about} taken gff; this operation must be carefully at- 
doing good,” Acis x. 38 ; remembering that it} tended to, as upon if entirely depends success. 
is your busipess on earth to prepare for heaven. | Afier this there is nothing more to do until the 
Employ every talent you. possess usefully ;|crop is ready to be taken up, which will gene- 


pray in the Saviour’s name fervently ; read the | 
Scripture frequently, and confide in its pro- | 
mises firmly. Do these things, and you shall | 
not fail to find in life and death, in time and | 
eternity, the advantages of having minded your | 


e } 
own business. 





From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 


CORN SUGAR. 


Much has been said in the last few years 
about Beet Sugar, and from the experiments | 
which have been made, the confident belief has | 
been expressed that in process of time, this ar- 
ticle would go far toward supplanting that made 
from the cane. ‘The interest felt in these ex- 


| 





tion that the introduction of this article, by tak- | 


ing away one of the great staples and support! 


of slave-labour, would thereby contribute very | 


rally happen in September: the stalks are then 
cut up atthe root, stript of their leaves, and 
taken to the mill, where the juice is pressed out 
between iron rollers, in the same way usually 
employed with the sugar cane. Lime water, 
about the consistency of thin cream, is then 
mixed with the juice, one spoonful to the gal- 
lon: it is left to setile one hour, and then poured 
into boilers, which are covered until the liquid 
approaches nearly to the boiling point, when 
the scum must be taken off. It is then boiled 
down as rapidly as possible, taking off the 
scum as it rises. As the juice approaches the 
state of syrup it is necessary to slacken the fire 
to avoid burning. The boiling is generally 
completed when six quarts are reduced to one, 


periments has been enhanced by the expecta- it is then poured into coolers or moulds and set 


aside to crystallise. When this process is 
gone through, the sugar is to be separated from 
the molasses, and the whole operation is fin- 


effectually toward the abolition of that iniquit-| ished. ‘The process here detailed gives the 


ous system. 


If 


quality of sugar you see in the samples. 


From the letter which is subjoined, i will}required it can be afterwards refined as other 


be seen that slave-grown sugar is likely to have | sugar. 


a new and more powerful rival to cope with. 
Free labour corn, as well as the northern beet, 
is going to aid in supplying the market with 


the luxury which has in times past been pro- | 


duced only by the toil and sweat and blood of 
the slave. 


Wimincton, 9th mo. 25, 1841. 


To Dr. J. W. Thomson. President of the 
Agricultural Society of New Castle County. 


Having been requested to furnish some ac- 
count of the process for manufacturing sugar 
from corn, I cheerfully comply in giving all 
the information on the subject so far as I am at 
present acquainted with it. ‘The introduction 
of every new manufacture must necessarily be 
a work of time ; errors and difficulties continu- 
ally obstruct our course, even where we have 
all the advantages of experience to direct it. 
The making of sugar from beets in the large 
way commenced in France about 30 years ago ; 
yet not mote than one third of this period has 
elapsed since the business has become import- 
ant from its extent and profit. ‘These remarks 
are introduced as some apology for the imper- 
fect state of the communication I have now to 
offer. Scarcely one year has passed since the 
first idea was suggested in relation to this pecu- 
liar plan for making sugar; and there has not 
been sufficient time for those exact experiments 
necessary to satisfy the careful calculator. In 
one case I obtained from a small piece of 
ground at the rate of 100 pounds of sugar per 


The use of animal charcoal and the 
employment of steam in the process of evapo- 
| ration, as is common in the manufacture of beet 
jsugar, would, I am confident, produce white 
sugar at one operation. 
| From what is known on the subject, 1 fully 
believe that an acre of good ground, treated as 
above described. will yield at least 1000 pounds 
of sugar—probably more. The value of the 
fodder taken from the stalks, and of stalks 
| themselves, after passing through the mill, will 
'be more than an equivalent for the whole ex- 
pense of cultivation and keeping the ground 
up. The fodder produced in this way is much 
superior to that usually made, from its contain- 
ing a greater quantity of saccharine matter. 
The project for introducing the manufacture 
of beet sugar into the United States is one 
which has received much public as well as 
private attention. Government and people 
have united in their efforts and worked zeal- 
ously to bring it about, but apparently without 
the least success. How is this? Must we ad- 
mit that we are inferior to the Frefich in any- 
thing whatever? This will not be allowed. 
There is another supposition which, if correct, 
will account for our failure, perhaps their beets 
are better than ours. French writers tell us of 
obtaining four, five, and even six per cent. of 
sugar from the roots, but even these results are 
four, five, and even six times better than any 
which I have been able to obtain. In short, 





the whole business of making sugar from corn 
contrasts so favourably with the manufacture 
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from beets that I cannot but think it will obtain! 
the preference wherever the climate will bring’ 
the former plant to perfection. Some of the! 
differences may be enumerated as follows: 1st. | 
The corn is clean and agreeable to work with, 
while the beet isnot. 2d. ‘he machinery for| 
extracting the juice from beets is not only more | 
costly, but is more liable to get out of repair. | 
3d. The beet juice contains a much greater | 
proportion of foreign and injurious matter, de- 
composition commences almost immediately | 
after it is pressed out, and if allowed to go on) 
to any extent will entirely defeat the mag's of | 
sugar. 4th. The proportion of saccharif® mat- | 
ter contained in equal quantities of corn and) 
beet juice is as three to one in favour of the 
former, therefore the same difference will be 
found in the amount of fuel necessary in evapo-| 
ration. Sth. Beet sugar when obtained is in-| 
ferior in quality and loses a larger per cent. in| 
refining. 6th. Corn isa native of our country, | 
perfectly suited to the climate, a true American, | 
and is in fact the finest plant in the world: the! 
author of ** Arator” (Col. ‘Taylor of Virginia) | 
used to call it our “ meal, meat, and manure.”’ | 
We now add sugar to the list of its valuable, 
productions. 

We only need a full development of the re-| 
sources of our own country to render us per- 
fectly independent of every other. 

Respectfully, 


| 


Specimens of sugar and molasses were ex- 
hibited by W. Webb, and were much admired | 
in taste and appearaace. 


Wm. Wess. 
} 


| 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
qj | 
Thoughts on Prayer and on forms of Prayer. 


The following lines were written by a poor me- 
chanic of Killileagh, Down, Ireland, on seeing a 
family prayer book which contained these words | 
in the preface :—“ This book is intended to assist | 
those who have not yet acquired the happy art of | 
addressing themselves to God in scriptural and ap-| 
priate language.” 


Words are free as they are common, 
Some in them have wond’rous skill, 
But saying Lord! will never save them, 
‘Those He loves, who do His will. 


Words may please the lofty fancy, 
Music, charm the list’ning ear, 

Pompous words may please the giddy, 
But Christ, the Saviour, is not there. 


Christ’s the way, the path to heaven, 
Life is ours, if him we know, 

Those who can pray, he has taught them, 
Those who can’t, should words forego. 


When a child wants food and raiment, 
Why not ask his parent dear? 

Ask in faith then—God's our father, 
He’s at hand, and he will hear. 


Prayer’s an easy, simple duty, 
"Tis the language of the soul ; 
Grace demands it, grace receives it, 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


God requires not graceful postures, 

Neither words arranged with form ; 
Such a thought !—it pre-supposes, 

That with words, we God can charm! 
God alone must be exalted, 

Every earthly thought must fall ; 
Such is prayer, and praise triumphant, 

Then does Christ reign over all. 
Every heart should be a temple, 

God should dwell our hearts within, 
Every day should be a sabbath, 

Every hour redeemed from sin. 


Every place, a place of worship, 
Every tune, a tune of prayer, 
Every sigh should rise to heaven, 

Every wish should centre there. 


Heartfelt sighs and heaven-born wishes, 
Or the poor uplifted eye, 

These are prayers that God will answer, 
They ascend his throne on high. 


Spirit of prayer! be thou the portion 
Of all those who wait on thee, 

Help us !—shield us !—lead us !—guide us !— 
Thine the praise, the glory be! 


Anecdote of King George Third.—As 


While praying is deemed an art so happy 
By 2 few who others rule, 

Jesus, teach us its importance 
In thy self-denying school ! 


Prayer’s the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man, 

God’s exalted—man’s abased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach his children, 
By his spirit, how to pray ; 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge, 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should man then manufacture 
Books of prayer to get them sold, 

Sad delusion! strive to barter 
Chriat’s prerogative for gold ! 


Where’s the book; or school, or college, 
That can teach aman to pray < 

Words they give from worldly knowledge ; 
Learn of. Siriet then—Je’s the way. 


Why ask money from the people 
For these barren books of prayer? 
Paper, ink, and words are in them, 
ut alas! Christ is not there. 


Those who seek shall sarely find Him, 
Not in books—He reigns within; 

Formal prayers can never reach Him, 
Neither can He dwell with sin. 


Michael Futcher, of Romsey, was walking on 
the terrace at Windsor, in company with the 
daughter of a Friend in London, King George 
and Queen Charlotte drew towards them. Both 
| entering freely into conversation with M. F., 
the king inquired whether there were many of 
his Society residing in his neighbourhood, 
saying, they were a people he had a great re- 
spect for. Addressing the female, he inquired 
if she was one of the Society. She replied, 
she professed to be such. ‘The king then said, 
«Js there not here too much gauze?’ She 
| acknowledged, ‘she had deviated, and was 
‘sorry for it.” The king replied, “ And I am 
| sorry for it too; for, when persons once begin 
|to deviate, they do not know where to stop.” 


For the Bite of a Snake.—The most simple 
‘and convenient remedy I have ever heard of is 
‘alum. A piece the size of a hickory nut, dis- 
|solved in water and drank, or chewerl and 
' swallowed, is sufficient. I have good authority 

for saying that it has been tried many times on 
men and dogs, and that they have invariably 
recovered. I know of some planters whose 
hands are exposed to be bitten by rattle snakes, 
who keep them always provided with it in 


their pockets, and that they have several times 
found use for it—Macon Messenger. 


THE TEACHING OF THE SPIRIT. 


They who truly fear God, have a secret 
guidance from a higher wisdom than what is 
barely human, namely, the Spirit of truth and 
goodness ; which does really, though secretly, 
prevent and direct them. Any man that sin- 
cerely and truly fears Almighty God, and calls 
and relies upon him for his direction, has it as 
really, as a son has the counsel and direction 
of his father; and though the voice be not 
audible nor discernible by sense, yet it is 
equally as real as if a man heard a voice, say- 
ing, 7'his is the way, walk in it. 

Though this secret direction of Almighty 
God is principally seen in matters relating to 
the good of the soul: yet even in the concerns 
of this life, a good man fearing God, and beg- 
ging his direction, will very often, if not at all 
times, find it. I can eall my own experience 
to witness, that, even in the temporal affairs of 
my whole life, I have never been disappointed 
of the best direction, when I have, in humility 
and sincerity implored it. 

The observance of the secret admonition of 
this Spiri’ of God in the heart, is an effectual 
means to cleanse and sanctify us; and the 
more it is attended to, the more it will be con- 
versant with our souls, for our instruction. In 
the midst of difficulties, it will be our counsel- 
lor; in the midst of temptations, it will be our 
strength, and grace sufficient for us; in the 
midst of troubles, it will be our light and our 
comforter. 
| It is impossible for usgo enjoy the influence 
of this good Spirit, till we are Seeply sensible 
of our own emptiness and nothingness, and 
our minds are thereby brought down and laid 
in the dust. ‘The Spirit of Christ is indeed a 
humble spirit; the more we have of it, the 
more we shall be humbled; and it is a sign 
that either we have it not, or that it is yet 
overpowered by our corruptions, if our heart 
be still haughty. 

Attend, therefore, to the secret persuasions 
and dissuasions of the Spirit of God, and be- 
ware of quenching or grieving it. This wind 
that blows where it lists, if shut out or resisted, 
may never breathe upon us again, but leave us 
to be hardened in our sins. If observed and 
obeyed, it will, on all occasions, be our monitor 
and director. When we go out it will lead 
us ; when we sleep, it will keep us; and when 
we awake, it will talk with us. These are 
faithful, weighty, and true sayings—happy are 
those that witness them so to be.—-Matthew 
Hale. 


Perfect, as God is Perfect.—By aspiring to 
be like God in power, the angels transgressed 
and fell; by aspiring to be like God in know- 
ledge, man transgressed and fell; but, by as- 
piring to the similitude of God in goodness or 
Jove, neither man or angel ever transgressed, 
or shall transgress, for unto that imitation are 
we called.—Zord Bacon. 
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ON RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION, 

A thin pamphlet, headed as above, of recent 
publication in England, has been placed at our 
disposal by a friend. ‘The subject of tythes, 
church rates, and other exactions of an eccle- 
siastical nature, has of late time been discussed 


THE FRIEND. 

bodied man, who is willing to work for an 
henest living, to get employment. But sin 
has entered into the world; and as selfishness 
naturally predominates in those who have not 


come under the influence of the redeeming and | 


sanctifying power of that grace and truth, 


with much freedom and animation in that na- | which come by Christ Jesus, the strong would 


tion, and dissenters of all classes are every day | naturally oppress the weak; and, therefore, | 


becoming more and more dissatisfied under the| mankind were led to associate together for 


burthen of them. 


In this country we are,| mutual protection against the wicked. ‘The 


happily, exempt from that species of oppres-| sole end and object, then, of every government, 


sion, but the members of our religious Society |is the protection of the subject in the enjoy-| 


in England and Ireland continue to suffer 
heavily in person and estate on that account. 
We have thougtit therefore that we should but 
anticipate the wishes of our veaders by trans- 
ferring the whole of the pamphlet toour pages. 


: 


| 





ment of his dearest rights, that is, person and 
property, and in the worship of God in the 


manner which he. conscientiously believes to, 


be most ueceptable to Him. Now, if a man 
honestly pays the taxes levied by government 
for the support of civil society, he has a right 





secular character—their objects are secular; 
but what relates to the kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, is of a spiritual na- 
ture; and He said expressly, ‘* My kingdom is 
not of this world.” ; 
| When the rulers of the kingdoms of this 
world attempt to interfere between a man and 
his God, as in cases of conscience, they meddle 
with things out of their province; and if they 
inflict pains and penalties, or deprive their fel- 
low-man of any of those privileges which are 
his natural right in the civil compact, for non- 
conformity with their regulatiéns in matters of 
religion, they offend, not only against the dear- 
eet righer of wen, but against the Majesty of 
Heaven. and must rank amongst the odious 
tribe of persecutors. 

It was when the glory of the primitive 








In the discussion which has recently taken} to its protection. While a man fulfils the social 
place in parliament, on the subject of religious | and relative duties of life respectably; while he 
persecution, upon the case of W. Baines, a|is a good husband, a good father, and a good les r th 
highly respectable inhabitant of Leicéster, for| neighbour, conscientiously refraining fiom | cloak of religion, began to lord it over God’s 
the non-payment of church-rates, the argu-| doing injury to any one, the sfafe has nothing heritage, and by degrees brought about an 
ments of those who ranged themselves on the | to.do with the manner in which he conceives| unholy union between the kingdoms of this 
side of ecclesiastical domination, amounted | it to be his duty to worship his Maker ; this is | world the things which ought exclusively 
briefly to this ;—that these rates were levied|a matter entirely between God and himself, | to Christ’s spiritual kingdom: one 
in consequence of an act of parliament; and | with which no carthly power has a right to | part ther set up their own system as 
being thus the law of the land, itis the bounden | interfere; and for this plain reason, that no the sf ( ard, and prevailed on the civil power 
duty of every subject to pay them. Now, | other man, or set of men, can answer for him to exercise compulsion for its support. Hence 
overlooking for a moment the circumstance, | at the tribunal of Divine Justice, before which | dignitaries were created, and tithes established, 
that they can only be legally enforced by the | we shall be all individually and finally judged. | and taxes levied, to pay the salaries of eccle- 
vote of a majority of rate payers in any given | And since mutual protection is the sole object | siastical offices, or the expenses of buildings 
parish, let us examine this position on which | for which we submit to a form of government, | connected with them. ‘These offices, of course, 
the advoeates for the compulsory maintenance | and pay taxes, all laws made to compel subjects | became desirable objects to all who wished to 
of an ecclesiastical establishment, take their} to contribute to the support of any particular | be supported, or to get their children or de- 
stand. form of religion, are unjust in their principle, | pendants supported, at the public expense. ‘The 

The whole force of their argument lies in| and ought not to be complied with. It is per-| great requisites fur obtaining them were, con- 
the very words employed by those who con-/|fectly competent to every religious sect to! formity to certain articles or 9 ¢erteip rimal, 
demued whe Saviour of men——* We liave a; muke ‘les and regulations for their own go-! and sufficient influence with the rulers of this 
law.” John xix. 7. vernment, for the support of that form of reli-| world to secure an appointment: this was suf- 

We will in the first place tell them, that the | gion which they have conscientiously adopted ; | ficient for the purpose, whether they were 
mere circumstance of having a law, is not) but to force others who do not belong to this | called to the office by Christ, the great Head 
sufficient to justify them in the execution of it. | sect to contribute, is an outrage upon the cause | of his church, through the Holy Spirit, or not. 
IIave they never heard of unjust, cruel, anaes religious liberty, and is a disgraceful spo- | The salaries to be obtained under the head 
wicked laws? Can they forget that Bishops | liation of the property of the subject—is posi-|of tithes and other exactions, varying in 
Ridley and Latimer, and a glorious host of| tive robbery, and contrary to the spirit of the| amount from thousands a year down to hun- 


church began to be clouded over by the coming 
night of apostacy, that ecclesiastical domination 
reared its head. Ambitious men, under the 



















martyrs, were burnt to death, according to 
law, because they could not conscientiously 
conform to the state religion? Had these 
champions for law lived in Spain and Portu- 
gal, when the laws of the land in those coun- 
tries subjected conscientious men and women 
to the horrors of the inquisition, would they 
have considered it their duty to support these 
proceedings, because there was a law for it? 
But we will tell them, that every law which is 
contrary to the precepts and doctrine of the 
gospel, is more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance, and ought not to be considered 
binding upon any Christian. 

It will be well to advert to the origin, object, 
and end of all good government. Every hu- 
man being is born with equal rights: he comes 
into the world, not by his own consent, but in 
consequence of the laws of his Almighty Cre- 
ator, who has strikingly exhibited his tender 
care for the creatures which he has made, by 
the provision, so amply spread over the sur- 
face of his earth, for their support and comfort ; 
and wo be to those individuals who interpose 
to deprive their fellow-man of his necessary 
share, or whose selfish arrangements have 
made it difficult or impossible for an able- 


gospel. 

The history of all nations has furnished 
proofs that religious persecution is, in the high- 
est degree, impolitic, as well as cruelly oppres- 
sive. The bigotry of Louis the XIV. deprived 
him of a large number of his most valuable 
and industrious subjects, who took refuge in 
England, carrying with them the silk manufac- 
tory, which flourished for many years in Spital- 
fields. Persecution on account of religious 
scruples, drove thousands of a most moral and 
industrious people, the Menonists, from their 
country; who, by the kindness and Christian 
feeling of the late Emperor Alexander I., 
found an asylum in South Russia, where they 
are now settled in a great number of villages, 
and where, by the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence on their honest industry, they have be- 
come a flourishing people, and some of the 
most valuable subjects in the empire. 

The Saviour of men, when he sent out his 
apostles, (who, by the way, were of the poor 
of this world, though rich in faith,) so far from 
giving them any authority to claim pecuniary 
support, laid this solemn injunction upon them, 
“ Freely ye have received, freely give.”” Matt. 
x. 8. The kingdoms of this world are of a 


dreds, are eagerly sought after for the younger 
branches.of families, where the elder takes the 
estates, thus enjoys a large part of the pro- 
perty, by that iniquitous law, called the right 
or law of primogeniture. Many families of 
rank hold the power of nominating persons for 
ecclesiastical appointments as a property; and 
by this means great revenues are obtained, even 
from Ireland, from persons who are not mem- 
bers of the established church. ‘The abuses to 
which this anti-christian system gives rise are 
innumerable. It has, in consequence of its 
alliance with the civil power, so fenced itself 
about, as to become an engine of oppression to 
those who cannot conscientiously comply with 
its demands; and to some of whom this lan- 
guage of the Lord’s prophet may apply, Micah 
uli. 5. “ Thus saith the Lord, concerning the 
prophets that make my people err, that bite 
with their teeth, and ery, peace; and he that 
putteth not into their mouths, they even prepare 
war against him.” 

Their ecclesiastical courts are a disgrace to 
any country that has the least pretension to 
religious liberty. By means of their processes, 
which remind one of the times of the Star- 
chamber, in the reign of the Charleses, they 
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can quickly run any one to an enormous ex- first and greatest of preachers, the apostle Paul, 
pense, as in the present instance. W. Baines, | thus expressed himself: «* My speech and my 
for a demand of £2 5s., has been visited with | preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
costs, in addition to the amount, of £127 8s.;| wisdom, but in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and eveh in the common operation of the law, | and of power; that your faith should not stand 
by distraints on conscientious individuals, we|in the wisdom of man, but in the power of 
could give a long list of cases of grievous op-|God.” It is a degree of this power alone, and 
pression, when for a demand of a few shillings, | nothing short of it, that ean make a man a true 
or even of a few pence, property to the amount/ minister of Christ; all the learning in the world 
of several pounds has been taken. ‘The operation | without it, is but as the sounding brass, and 
of the system, even in those cases to which by | tinkling cymbal. Some of the first preachers 
the development of enlightened views, it is now | were poor fishermen, and yet how powerful 
confined, is still sufficiently grievous ;- but let| was their ministry! ‘The Lord’s prophet, Amos, 
us for a moment look back, and consider its | when declaring his commission, says, “ 1 was 
working in darker ages, and we shall find that) no prophet, neither a prophet’s som, but a gath- 
even the lives of millions of human, beings! erer of sycamore fruit; and the Lord caLLED Me, 
have been sacrificed to the false and wicked|and said unto me, Go, speak to my people 
position—that one set of men have a right to|!srael.”” A true minister of Christ must feel 
prescribe to another, on the subject of reli-| the necessity laid upon him, even as the apostle 
gion. Paul said, 1 Cor. ix. 16.—“For though I 
The massz:res of St. Bartholomew's Day | preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of; 
in France, the persecution of the Waldenses, | for necessity is laid upon me, yea, wo is unto 
the Auto de Fés in Spain and Portugal, the| me, if I preach not the gospel.” 
murders, according to law, in this country,| As nothing but “ power from on high,”’ can 
under Mary, and even under Eliz; are | make a minister of Christ, and as the unlearned 









attributable to this system of e ical | may be, and have been, made skilful in the 
domination. So lately as the rei ing | office, through the influence of the Holy Spirit, 


Charles the Second, hundreds of non-conform- | is it not awful presumption for any to suppose, 
ists to a state religion, and particularly those | that they can qualify themselves for ‘hat, as for 
of the Society of Friends, were immured in| any secular employment, by human study ? 
prison, where a considerable number of them| And must we not conclude, when such take 
sealed their testimony to the primitive sim-| upon them the ministerial office, maintain them- 
plicity of the Christian religion, with their| selves in it by the power of the government, 
blood; their peaceable meetings for divine} and force all to contribute to their pecuniary 
worship were broken in upon by armed sol-| support, that such a procedure is not only un- 
diers, and men, women, and children driven | sanctioned by the scripture of the New Testa- 








like sheep to prisons; and fines of twenty} ment, but contrary to the spirit and tenor of 


pounds @ head were levied by distraint upon| the Gospel, and plainly anti-christian ? 
any one found preaching, as well’ as a fine 
upon the house. Laws were also made to fix 


a fine upon such as should be found to absent} Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 


themselves from the service of the established 
church: such have been the workings of ec-| gin, to about the period of George Fox’s 
clesiastical domination. decease. 

The religious liberty enjoyed in this country 
in the present day, was obtained through the 
sufferings of those upright men, who boldly 


(Continued from page 416.) 
Francis Howe1tt To Marcaret Fett. 


stood forward to advocate the righig of con- London, [date not given, probably about the 4th or Sth 


science. See the remarkable trial o#William month, 1655.} 


Penn, and William Meade, for the crime of 








of the establishment. 


not sent them, therefore they shall not profit| fast, notwithstanding all the rage of the heathen 
the people.” 





from on high.”” Human learning is 





Thy letters I have received ;—those to 
meeting for the purpose of religious worship | Oliver Cromwell are both delivered into his 
and preaching, in a manner different from that| hand; but he is full of subtlety and deceit, will 
speak fair, but he hardens his heart, and acts 
If it should be maintained that the end inj secretly underneath. Our army is most scat- 
view is the maintenance of a set of men, whose | tered and broken, and cast into prison ; I know 
business shall be to instruct the people in the| none almost at liberty but George and Alexan- 
doctrines and precepts of the Christian reli-| der [Parker,] Edward [Burrough, } and I and 
gion; it will be well to consider what is the| Gervase (Benson; | and except John Stubbs 
calling and what are the qualifications of a|and Wm. Caton, John Wilkinson and John 
true Christian minister; for it was said by the| Story, and it is like they cannot be long out: 
Most High himself, of some who set up for] yet truly the power of the Lord is over all. 
teachers of the people: “They run, andI have| ‘The work of the Lord is great, and goes on 
G.F. is here. We have five or six meet- 
The call of every true minister of the gospel| ings every First day of Friends, besides two 
is derived from Christ alone, through the agency | great places for a threshing floor ; and we have 
of the Holy Spirit; and the qualification is the| set up a meeting a little beyond Whitehall near 
being endued with a portion of power from on| Westminster: many are coming in, and many 
high. Even the first ministers of the gospel] inquiring, and many are convinced daily :— 
were not permitted to go forth with their mes-| glory and honour forever to the Lord !—Rich- 
sage, until they were ‘ endued with oer ard Cleaton and R. Hubberthorne remain in 
y no|bonds; but Geo. Whitehead and Dorothy 

means a necessary qualification ; for one of the} Waugh are at liberty [from Norwich gaol (?)}. 


M. Halhead and T. Salithouse are in prison at 
Exeter.—Jas. Lancaster and ‘Thos. Swubbs, and 
\another Friend are imprisoned at Bedford. 
Edward Burrough is gone to Edmondsbury. 
I shall take care for the supplyment of 
| Friends in these parts, while I am here; and 
truly T fear lest the burden should be heavy 
upon the North, for the charge is great, and 
our camp great. 

Thy brother in the fellowship of the Gospel 
of Christ, 











Francis Howcitu. 

[W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.] 
ALEXANDER Parker TO MarGareT FELL. 
London, 3d of 7th mo. (9th mo.) 1655. 


Dearly beloved Sister, dearly do I salute 
ig 








Our life is one, our joy one, our suffer- 
| ing one, our food and raiment one,—eating both 
of one bread, and drinking both of one cup in 
the Father’s house; where there is bread 
tender and wells of living water to refresh the 





tender plants; where the babes are nourished 
and fed with the milk, and receive their meat 
in due season; where there is joy and rejoicing 
in the presence of the Lord, and pleasures for 
evermore; which only those do enjoy who 
have followed the Lamb through many tribula- 
tions and fiery trials and temptations, and have 
overcome by the blood of the Lamb, and their 
garments washed white and clean. Halleluiah! 
praises to His glorious name for ever, who hath 
called and chosen us, and made us partakers of 
the divine nature; and hath redeemed us from 
the world and the pollutions of it, to be witnesses 
of His powerful name: and in his power and 


free love hath He sent us abroad into the world, 
to turn others from darkness and theif vain con- 


versation ; that they may have union with us 
in the light of his Son, and praise and glorify 
his eternal majesty for ever and for evermore ! 
The truth in this city spreads and flourish- 
eth; many large meetings we have, and great 
ones of the world come to them, and are 
much tendered. James [Nayler] is fitted for 
this great place, and a great love is begotten in 
many towards him.* Our dear one G. F. doth 
purpose this week to pass into the countr 
northward, but how far north I cannot yet tell 
On next Filth day but one, a meeting is ap- 
pointed in Lincolnshire, where George doth 
purpose to be ; at present 1 know nothing but 
that I shall pass with him; if otherwise it be 
ordered, I stand single in the will of the Lord. 
We received a letter from Francis and Ed- 
ward out of Ireland ; they have had many meet- 



































*In a letter dated 28th of Fifth month (7th mo.] of 
this year, Alexander Parker writes thus respecting 
James Nayler: ‘* James Nayler on Fourth day had a 
great dispute with some of the chief of the separated 
congregations ; and it being public,a great meeting 
there was; (it was in one of their own meeting houses;) 
and truly it was much for the advancement of the 
Truth; for though they were {word not intelli- 
gible} yet they were much confounded. James is very 
serviceable here, and his fame begins to spread in the 
city, seeing that he hath had public disputes with 
many.” 

This was rather more than a year before J. N.'s fall; 
and it appears from G. Fox's Journal, that it was to- 
wards the close of this year that G. F. had a fear re- 
specting him. The reader will probably observe, in 
the above extract, matter for reflection in regard to J. 
Nayler’s subsequent career. 
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ings, and many hearers that confess the ‘Truth 
in words ;—time will further show. | M. Hal- 
head and ‘I’. Salthouse remain prisoners in 
Exeter with some others. John Camm and 
John Audland are at liberty in the work of the 
Lord, in and about Bristol, &e. Wm. Dews- 
bury and the rest continue in prison at North- 
ampton, and three in this city are in Bridewell 
for speaking to the priests. 
Avex. Parker. 

[W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.} 


James Nayier* To Maroaret Fext. 
London, 3d of 9th month [11th mo.] 
by G. F., 1655.] 

My Sisterdearly loved in the Lord, Yes- 
terday I had a meeting at a house called Lady 
Darey’s ;} many were there from the Court, 
some called lords (as it is said,) divers ladies, 
divers officers of the army, some of the [ chief? 
word not clear] priests in the city, how many 
I know not; for they got behind a ceiling, and 
came not out till l was gone. ‘Though there 
were some Baptists asked a question or two 
after I had done, (tending to plead for sin,) and 
were silenced; yet not one priest would speak 
a word, nor stand up for their kingdom. I was 
moved to call to any that had anything to op- 
pose, to speak to the face ; but none would an- 
swer. ‘I'wo or three of Henry Vane’s breth- 
ren were there all the while, and he himself 
kept behind, [but] came after all was ended: 
he is very loving to Friends, but drunk with 
imaginations :{ there is a band of them sunk 
therein, and do harm to some amongst them, 
who else would be very tender; divers are 
brought to tears when they hear the Truth, 
Peace be with you all. , r, J. N, 

G. Benson is a faithfal man, and of much 
service amongst the judges and lawyers; he 
stands above their deceit, and prospers. 
Great is our God, blessed for evermore! 
[From the Original.] 


[Year endorsed 








Francis Howertt to Marcaret FEL. 


London [without date, but from its alluding to the 
prisoners at Launceston, it is presumed to be about 
Ist ino. 1656.) 

In this city Truth hath dominion over 

all; none will stand now to dispute, but they 

turn away. We have about twenty meet- 
ings in a week in this city ; and ten or twenty 
miles about, [there are] great desires; and if 








* The name of this Friend is very often spelt Nay- 
lor; but the editor has carefully compared his signa- 
tures at length in bis original letters, and plainly dis- 
covers it to be Nayler—the e, and the o, in his hand. 
writing being distinctly different. 

+ G. Fox in his Journal, speaks of a female of the 
name of “ Abigail Darcy, who was called a lady :— 
she was convinced of the truth.” 

t Vane was a conspicuous character at this period 
and subsequently :—he was strongly attached to a re- 
publican government, and opposed Cromwell in his 
pares towards assuming the reins of government as 

rotector. He was said to be one of the leaders of the 
Independents. Burnet the historian says of him:— 
“ Though he set up a form of religion in a way of his 
own, yet it consisted rather in a withdrawing from all 
other forms, than in any new or particular forms and 
opinions ; from which he and his party were called 
Seekers, and seemed to wait for some new and clearer 
manifestations.” He was one of the Committee of 
Public Safety in Richard Cromwell's time: after the 
restoration of King Charles, he was sacrificed on the 
scaffold in 1662, 
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we can, we go out; but we cannot stay: great 
is our care. From Lanston {Launceston | 
we hear this week that the prisoners there are 
well, and they have pretty liberty. John | 
Crook is in prison with ‘Thomas Stubbs, at | 
Northampton. 
E. B. salutes thee ;—he is almost spent ; few | 
know our condition. F. H. 


{W. Caton’s MSS. Collection.} 




















Francis Howe1.it anp Epwarp Burroven To 
‘Tuomas ALDAM. 


London, 19th of 7th mo. [9th mo.] 1656. 


Dear Brothers—In the love of our God we 
salute thee and all Friends in the ‘Truth. 


7 


Sic 
name ; and let all that know the Lord praise 
him, for his merey endureth for ever ! 

Captain Stodart [Amos S.} hath wrote to 
thee and Samuel Watson ; your letters he hath 
received, but how they can be delivered I know 
not.* We have three or four more, but we 
find no moving to deliver them: here is such 
stirring about his power [Cromwell’s:] he 


jearries all with a high hand; 200 of the 


parliament are gone home.t But as for those 
things, they are nothing to us, we are redeemed 
from them; praises to the Lord for evermore, 
who hath made us to reign above the world, 
and to trample upon it! 

Dedt brother, farewell! salute us to all that 
are faithful in their measure received. Our 


Blessed be the Lord God of power and | dear love to thee and John Kilham, and all the 
glory, who hath called us to so high a calling, | rest of the Lord’s faithful witnesses ; and sa- 


as to bear witness to his name, and to publish 
the everlasting Gospel ; praises eternal be 
to our God for ever ! 

Dear brethren, we are with you in your 
bonds, in your reproaches and imprisonments, 
and in your rejoicings; your joy is ours, for 
we eat with you and drink with you at our 
Father’s table, where there is plenteous nourish- 
ment for all those who wait in his counsel, and 
are obedient to his commands. 

Dear brethren, our care is great ;—the har- 
vest is great; who are sufficient for these 
things? Here are fields white unto harvest; 
and much of the power of God hath been with | 
us. Great hath been our burden and our! 
work since we came here, and our reward is | 
great. Much have we been drawn out to ad- 
minister in power and wisdom. We have ex- 
ceeding great meetings of all sorts, and we 
labour and travail until Christ be formed in 
them. Pray for us, that we may be kept in 
His power, { which] reigneth over all :—by the 
power of the Lord the mouths of lions are 








stopped, kings are bound in chains :—eternal | 


living praises for ever more to Him, who rides} 
on conquering in power and great glory ; many | 


| ago. 


lute us to the women our dear sisters upou 
Ouse-bridge [York } if they are yet in prison. 
Your brethren in the work of the Lord, 
Francis Hower. 
Epwarp Burroven. 
[From a Copy.} 


From Silliman’'s Journal of Science and Aris. 


Artesian Boring at Paris.—Many years 
ago, near the Barriere de Grenelle, one of the 
highest points in Paris, a boring was begun to 
obtain water. It was discontinued after some 
years, and again resumed about seven years 
The result has been successful. We 
have room only for the following facts, recently 
communicated by a friend in Paris. The water 
was at last obtained below the chalk, at the 
depth of nearly eighteen hundred feet. The 
torrent of water, about three cubic yards per 
minute, rises in a copious fountain in the 
grounds of an abattoir, (slaughter-house, ) and 
is very pure. ‘The column rises from a source 
one third of a mile below ground, and it spouts 
thirty feet above the surface. ‘The temperature 
at the bottom of the boringt was nearly 83° of 


Fahrenheit, (that of a hot s *s de 
are brought under great judgment and true | »( . ummer's day, such 


power, and many have learned their own con-| 
demnation. 

The last First day, my dear yoke fellow and 
I went in the forenoon to two of the highest | 





as is rarely known there on the surface,) thus 
confirming fully the increase of heat in the 
interior of the earth, by the average generally 
observed in similar cases of about 1° for fifty 


Poa ; ; .. |feet of descent, whi 
notionists and the greatest deceivers in the city, » which, at the same rate of 


at two steeple houses, where the wise of the 
city come; and I had great liberty, and spoke 
towards an hour; all were silent, and some 
confessed they never heard so much truth in 
power delivered. Many would have had me 
to their houses ; but we lay hands on none has- 
tily. 

James Lancaster and Miles Halhead are 
come hither, but I believe they will not stay 
long here. Richard Hubberthorne is in prison 
at Cambridgex ‘Thomas Holmes is also in 
prison at Chester, with seven or eight besides. 
We have received letters from Kendal, there are 
nine or ten in prison there and at Appleby. 
From Bristol we have received letters from our 
dear brethren John Audiand and John Camm; 
the mighty power of the Lord is that way: 
that is a precious city, and a gallant people: 
their net is like to break with fishes, they have 
caught so much [there } and all the coast there- 
about: mighty is His work and power in this 
His day! Shout for joy all ye holy ones! for 
the Lord rides on in power to get himself a 





increase, would give a fountain of boiling water 


* Perhaps some addresses to Cromwell or others in 
power are here meant. 

+ This appears to be a period in Cromwell's Pro- 
tectorate, when the republican characters of the day 
were found too stiff for him. Among the leaders of 
this party were two persons, who are named in these 
letters, Vane and Rich. These men Cromwell com- 
mitted to prison, for not submitting, as he thought, to 
his authority. From Mackintosh’s History of England, 
vol, vi. p. 217, we learn, that “the meeting of Parlia- 
ment stood for the 17th of September, [two days be. 
fore the date of this letter :] Cromwell on this occasion 
“resorted to an exercise of power so arbitrary and 
sweeping, as to render the summoning of Parliament 
a mockery.” ‘The members after hearing the Pro- 
tector’s speech “ in the Painted Chamber, proceeded to 
their house. They found the door guarded by soldiers, 
who admitted none but those provided with a certificate 
of the approbation of [Cromwell's] council, signed by 
the clerk of the commonwealth. ‘This ticket had been 
withheld from about 100 members, and they were ex- 
cluded.” This was the Parliament that sat on James 
Nayler’s case. 

t Which is over eighteen inches wide at the top, 


and from seven to eig'it at the bottom, and lined with 
a meta!!ic tube. 
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at two miles from the surface—full ignition of ; 


rocks at ten miles, and fusion at two hundred | terminate in endless happiness. 

miles ; thus leaving a firm crust to preserve the We find also in our record of marriages, a 
good citize:s of Paris from-being disturbed by | considerable array of names of such who have 
the fear of breaking through, or‘b¥ the danger| recently entered into that interesting and re- 
of the immediate outburst of the fire. sponsible connection. May we not look to 
eniem | these as a resource from whence we can reason- 
; ably anticipate a recruit to our diminished list 
Safety of Passengers in Steamboats.—A | o¢ semmmus, bath in regard to funds, and to lite- 

correspondent of the Boston Journal, writing | state he :. aan 
on this subject, makes the following important ||}... ean Se Se pepe: Sea ee 
al sedabiahde = a lens them have received a liberal education, and are 
oe ggestion, g a: | endowed with talents to fit them for usefulness. 

“ach berth should be furnished with an | Wi aoe ai . : ; 

air pillow, with a strong loop or becket in each ene Cen niet enon 
end. ‘These pillows would be vastly miele oS eee a 
comfortable than the pillows in use on board waded quedendthas-gein the qpyrebaten of 
of steamboats, not one of which is so thick ae ~~ SS 
but that a five cent piece can be distinctly felt) faithful servant,” écc. In ees ered 
support, or additions to our list of subscribers, 


through it. Such pillows as I propose, would | fiom : 
not cost more than a decently good feather pil- | Se ene Seen cee 


| One or more individuals in each district or meet- 
low—and they should be kept inflated from the | ing be induced to make personal application to 


mombat the best gets to sea ; indeed, there cen | those within their reach at all likely to become 
be mo Meorsetty for their ever being emptied. subscribers. Were each of our present sub- 
Each pillow, two feet long, by eight inches | .-ribers to be earnest in effort to obtain one new 
thick, and _ foot wide would support two peo- one, the desired end, we confidently believe, 
ple, with ease. would be attained. ‘The paper never has been, 
— as we learn some have mistakenly supposed, a 

The ways of Providence are a great deep, profitable speculation, neither is it our aim or 
which we cannot fathom with reason’s longest | desire that it should be ; but we do think jus- 
line ; but, when the veil is at length drawn| tice and the credit of the Society require that 
over this ever-changing scene, it will be nothing | the remuneration should at least be equivalent 


will lead to usefulness and peace in time, and 








to us whether our passage through has been |‘ the actual expenditure. 


pleasing or painful—calm or stormy—long or 
short; and, if the blessed port is but reached, 
we shall then at least be convinced, that most | 
of the head winds and hard gales we have had 





A meeting of ‘‘ The Philadelphia Association 


of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Chil- 
dren,”’ will be held at 7§ o’clock, on Second 


to contend with, were ‘blessings in disguise,” | day evening, the 4th of ‘Tenth month, at the 
and the means of preserving us either from the | usual place. 


enemy’s cruisers, hurricanes in the latitudes 
we were hastened from, or other perils of which 
we had no apprehension at the time.—G. Dil- 
myn. 


Many possess much and enjoy but little; 
many have much and use but little ; others use 
much, and but little well. I shall not so much 
endeavour to have much wherewithal to do, as 
to do much with that little I have. 
wish I had more to use well, but more wish 
well to usé thatI have. If he were so blamed 
that employed not one talent well, what 
would become of me, if I had ten and abused | 


them. 
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TENTH MONTH, 2, 1841. 


By reference to our columns for the past 
year it will be seen that Friends in various parts 
of our vineyard have had to mourn the loss of 
many worthies. Among the number we have 
registered of these departed, we observe not a 
few who have been subscribers to ‘* The 
Friend’? for years, and whose subscriptions 
have now terminated. Having run their course 
—done with the things of time, we may be 
permitted to indulge the hope, that they have 
found the heavenly city, where is rest and 
peace. A new succession is growing up and 
coming to mature years to fill their places. 
May these be favoured to choose the path which 








Josern Kire, Clerk. 


WANTED—A young or middle aged 


woman, of steady habits, to assist in a family 
in the country, who is qualified to perform the 
duties in the upper departments of housewifery, 
and occasionally to take charge of the family. 
A Friend, or professor with Friends, would be 
preferred. 
I could |2t the office of « The Friend,” will be at- 
tended to. 


A line addressed to P. Q. and left 


Evening Schools for Coloured Persons. 


“The Association of Friends for the Free 
Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons,” will 
open their School for Coloured Men on Se- 
cond day, the 4th instant, in the lower room of 


- | the school house on Willing’s alley. 


Persons who may wish to obtain admission, 
will please make early application at the school, 
or to either of the undersigned. 

Josran H. Newsoup, No. 157 north 3d st. 
Joun C. Atten, No. 180 south 2d street. 
Israet H. Jounson, No. 46 north Front st. 
Natuantet H. Brown, No. 34 Church Alley. 
Wuutm L. Epwarps, No. 47 Arch street. 
Epwarp Ricuiz, No. 245 north 3d street. 

I. Cotuins Sroxes, No. 65 north 2d street. 
Epwarp Brown, No. 41 north 11th street. 

N. B.—A School for Coloured Women will 
be opened on Third day, 5th instant, in the 
second story of the same building on Willing’s 
alley. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. 1st, 1841. 


WEsr TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth day, the 8th of next month, at 10 o'clock 
in the forenoon. 

‘The committee on Instruction meet the pre- 
ceding evening at half past seven o’clock. 

The visiting committee assemble at the school 
on Second day afternoon, the 4th of next month. 
The semi-annual examination will commence 
on ‘Third day morning, and close on Fifth day 
afternoon following. 


Tuomas Kmper, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 25th, 1841. 


The winter term of Haverrorp Scnoot 
will commence on Fourth day, the 13th of 
Tenth month next. Application for admission 
to be made to John Gummere, superintendent 
at the school, if by letter, addressed to ** West 
Haverford, Delaware county, Pa.” The 
charge for board and tuition is 200 dollars per 
annum. 

Copies of the last annual report may be had 
on application to George W. Taylor, at his 
office, or will be forwarded by mail to the ad- 
dress of applicants. 

9th mo. 1841. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 


which the institute is located is seven miles - 


north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. ‘To 
one well qualified, and concerned to promote 
the objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 


7 mo. 20th, 1841. 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, on Mulberry street, 
on Fifth day, the 30th ult., Smrrs Urton, of Dutchess 
county, New York, to Saran Bippte Tuomson, daugh- 
ter of Peter Thomson, of this city. 









Diep, at his residence in Gilmanton, N. H., the 3d 
of Fifth month, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
Nicnoas Jones, an elder and member of Dover Month- 
ly Meeting, and Gilmanton Particular Meeting. For 
a number of years he had been in a feeble state of 
health—and in his last illness, which he bore with ex- 
emplary patience, (when favoured with his reason,) 
he manifested the same Christian concern which had 
characterized his life from early years; often praying 
for his own, and the salvation of the human family. 
He frequently expressed a deep sense he felt of his 
unworthiness, and that his only hope was in Jesus 
Christ. Several of the last days of his life his under- 
standing was clear, and he appeared in a peaceful 
state of mind. He passed away without sigh or strug- 
gle, and we doubt not has entered into rest. 
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